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AB3TR ACt 

Th£*a a^thodi of proposed questioning aiMd at 
iwpto^ltig ^tud€n fc dompri hinsion ©£ shctt itctl^i w#« tested with a 
group of high school students. The methods wer% as iollowst 
t ^ach^f ^pr^pAredt prftpostd questions* Mlf^ptepa^ed questions 
(atud^in t^pt^ par* A) r and sdh^aa self ^pripcstd qMstiens (iiiibodying 
t^aeh*r-sp*clti««J" iiaita*ioni within which studenti pr^parad 
q\l4Stl9na)* I* found that when t^aohica pt^ pos#fl questions (a 
pegul** wchnigia%)f comprehension t^ndtd to b# imEtewad Neausse 
students faea^dd on passa^is rtiatid tc th* ir§ pewa qu& stions j also* 
ttudtntj att§!Bpt«d to sa*isly the teaeh^E 1 a putp§e<§ in reading rathtr 
than their ouru Th^ student pe<ipar*§d st If *pr#poaed atihod tended to 
d*v*lop disgt^s^iVf* irrfloant gutstic BSt a rd €Moytag§d attention 
only to qmg tion^f elat&d passages* this also United cotRprehension. 
B««it rasal^^ found vit h th4 soheii atlfi -pC4p© led techniques in 

which ituden ta gtn^r&ttd pfipDS«d f st^ty-tpecif le q^itions based on 
a aahMa of eon wn t*q#neral questions* Questions w#rt not only 
Sflf^pased bu* w#r^ also lifcily to foeui the Madai»t attention on 
paaaagea aBswring questions that were pertinent and iel€want ^o 
thosa'aslod on a con^n 4 ^ valid oeapE eh§ taicn te ft* (Of) 
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A atory, which) by definition* is M <tu account, either trua or nuula 
uPi intended to Intureat the rL>ad<3r> fl hay intrinsic appuar for young 
readers <8)i In fact, a fairly rodent sutvay indicated narration to bu a 
mCBt popular reading typa among students (4)* Votj despite popularity! 
storlos are sometimes difficult: for stiucleats to GOmpifehcmd. Of the 
teaching strategies focusing on improving comprehension, questioning 
prior to reading is one of the mast affective (7). In this article, wo 
will describe three methods of preposcd questioning aimed at improving 
student eomprehonalon of short stories. Examples of specific stories 
and questions are drawn from rocont research wo have conduated with 
high school students,^ 



Teacher Proposed Questions 

Of the three questioning techniques to be described, teacher pre- 
poscd questions tend to be the most widely practiced. In fact, propo- , 
nenes of a well known teaching strategy known as the f, Bireoted Reading 
Activity 1 ' view teacher preposed questions as an Integral part of the 
teaching process because these question! direct the students to attend 
to the main ideas of the selection (2). Consider Ray Bradbury^ short 
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atory lf Al 1 Summer in n Day," which durtia with the* omottone of school 
children nwntctng tho aun's first appdatimoa in Severn yutfra, To achat 
focusing on t\m story 1 *} thorno* might propose those questions! 

1, Hoy Ib Morgot different from the test: o£ the children? 

2, How do th« children react to Margot? 

3, What does this story tuli you about human nature? 
Students, then, rend the story to find answers to tho teacher's ques- 
tions nboue thome* Teacher B # stressing the story^ structure* might 
propose these questions* 

1. Why is so muoh of the story devoted to dialog? 
2* Does Margofc play an active ot passive part in the 

story 1 a climax? 
3. Do you agree or disagree that tho story's ending is 

abrupt and unsatisfying? 
Teacher C, emphasising the author » might prepose thesg questions: 
1. Is this story typical or atypical of Ray Bradbury's 

work? 

2* Compare "All Sumner in a Day 11 with another Ray Bradbury 

story you have read recently* 
3s Why does Bradbury use science fiction settings to tell 
us about human nature? 
After students read "AIL Summer in a Day, 11 they engage in discussion, 
writing, or other creative activity that involves both direct and 
indirect use of the answers to the proposed questions. If the after- 
reading activities don't relate to the preposed questions^ students 
will soon view preposed questions as a hollow ritual* 
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,8c? I f P ro.i>o.gi.otl,.. Quo s t ton s 

The ptoblotn With toucher proposed questions 1b that students rend 

to satisfy the t anchor 9 a purpose, not to tholr owtii Recent research 

auggasCB that no two atiuUmta approach a story with iduuttcai experl* 

oncost cts a rosultj whnt is "read into the story 0 varlufl (6) • Alan 

Purvos (5) puts it this way: 

* m m Scientific research showi that there tiro a 
tnintniuni of 500*000,0001 000 possible different re- 
sponses to a given text* That's at least 200 
different responses for everybody in the world! 

<P. 42) 

I£ each student is unique* it is conceivable that teacher proposed quas* 
tions will h&m varying dagraag of success within the classroom because 
they will fit by chance some students' purposes but not other students 1 * 
A useful alternative to make aura that students will be reading to 
satisfy their own purpose is to have students read to find answers to 
their own ques tions* 

In a recently completed study, wa taught an experimental group of 
high school students to generate their own questions about a series of 
short stories ! as a means of improving their comprehension (3). The 
procedure was this; (1) After receiving background information on the 
story, students read the first two or three paragraphs; (2) at this 
point, we asked them to write out several questions that they wanted 
the story to answer; (3) they finished the story, reading to find 
answers to their questions, in the dally quizzes they took following 
the reading of each story s the students who generated their own ques- 
tions scored consistently higher than the control group of students* 
who read the same stories, but who used teacher preposed questions. 
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in thin pdpdjr, m uUiiil present only thu instructional Mpdets of thin 

study i spoelCieaUy fch« cjuegtiona students posod and thu uoo of schema 

generated quedfctema for guiding student's soif-poood quootionn* 

TUo vatfioty o£ student propoiiad questions ti wide, Bo low is a 

partial Hbc o£ questions that students generated after reading the 
fbfst two partfgr^phii oi Hernando TqILqs 1 "Just Lather, That's All," 

a tense interior mono log of a barber as he shaves a revolutionary, 

tho town's cruel military dictatori 



Student Sample Quest Ion 

1 Who was the man that came in (to the barber shop)? 

2 Wtmt country are they in? 

3 the barber seared? 

4 Why did he (the general) take off the bullet* 
scuddod belt? 

* 

5 The barber 1 ! fear 1 is justified by what? 

6 Who is the guy who is giving the shave? 

7 What did the man (the general) mean to him 
(the barber) in his life? 

8 Why does the man (the general) have a gun 
holster on? 

9 Why did he (the barber) teat the razor on his 
thumb? 

10 , Where are they (the barber and the general)? 

11 What happened before that day with the barber 
and the other man? 



Sometimes studint^posed questions focus on issues not relevant to 



the story. For Instance, Joseph Petracea's ''Four Eyes" concerns a sixth- 
grade boy caught in a eonfiict between his teacher s who thinks he needs 



eye glasses, and hi§ father s who's determined ha won't get them* Yet, 
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for sottto tdnsatii mogt of tlwi atudenfca focuuud their questions on the 
personality of the teachor or on her seat tag arrangement s rather t\\m 
on Eh© boy ! s nearsightedness* Interestingly enough , these students 1 
qulE scores ware lowest on "Four Eyes, 11 than on any other story Iqbsoiu 
Thuflp If jifcud o.nfca proitoBo^ the result tuny ho low 

comprehonBtoiit 

S choma/ScI f-Pr.e.pq.ae.d Guest long 

With taacher*posed questions being restrictive and studemt^posed 
questions potentially digressive! a suitable mid-ground would be 
schema/iicif-posed questions* A schema consists of knowledge structures 
for tho organization and meaning of stories* It can bo used as a system 
matic way of examining a piece of text, in this easo, a short story arid 
aa a means of organizing and storing information within long term memory, 
A schema can serve to define the limits within which students are taught 
to ask questions* 

Schema for controlled vignettes and simple fables have been de* 
ve loped and tested (6 f 1), However, we had to develop our own schema 
to deal with longer and more complex narrative texts, such as a short 
story. A short story is constructed in a way that fits a problem- 
solving type of schema* A leading character wants to accomplish 
something, a goal (G)* Enroute to the goal, the character confronts 
obstacle 1* which the character overcomes, is defeated by, or Is forced 
to redirect to an alternate goal. Obstacle 2, 3, and up to the last 
obstacle present the same problems to the character* When all obstacles 
are overcome, the character reaches the goal* The outcome of a story 
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eventually clours when the character ia dofdeited or is auccQgaful, Tho 
theme of a story is what the author tells ue about life us projected by 
the Interaction of the character, the goals* and the outcome* 

Given this basic schema for short stories, seudanta can bo taught 
m AQllyo wa;r to trend and interpret any given story* by using nehoma- 
general questions to generate story specific questions. Students had 
no difficulty in using this strategy. For example > from the following 
schema-general questions , students generated tho adjacent story-specific 
questions; 



Schema*" G en oral Que a t ion a 

It Who is the leading character? 

2. What is the Leading character 
trying to accomplish in this 
story? 

3* What standi in the way of the 
loading character reaching 
the desired goal? 



S t pry "8 pee i f ic Quo a e ions 

1* Is this story going to be more 
about the general or about the 
barberf 

2, Will the barber kill the general 
with the raapr? 

3, Will the general be a willing 
victim? 



What follows is a complete list of §ehema*gener si questions which teachers 
can use as they teach students to generate story-specif la praposed ques- 
tions i 

Schema^Genaal Questions 
1* The leading character 

a. Who is the leading character? 

b. What action does the character initiate? 

c, What do you learn about this character from this action? 

2* The goal 

a. What does this leading character appear to be striving for? 

b. What do you learn about the chacter from the nature of his goal? 
c* What course of action does the character take to reach the goal? 

d, What do you learn about the character from the course of action 
chosen? 



3. Tht! obstacle!! 

a. Wtiat ts the first obstacle the character encounters? 

li How does tho character deal With this obstacle? 
2, Does the character altar tho goal boeausti of this 

obstacle? How? 
3* What do you learn about tho character from tho way ho 

dealo with the obstacle? 

b, What is tho final obstacle tho character encounters? 

1. How does tho character deal with this obstacle? 
2» Does tho character alter the goal because of this 

obstacle? How? 
3t What do you learn about the character from the way he 

deals with the obstacle? 

4« The outcome 

a, Does the character reach his original goal or his revised 
goal or no goal? 

b, If the character is successful, what helped him most? 

1, Forces within his control* Which ones? 

2. Forces outside his controls Which ones? 

c, X£ the character is defeated, what hindered him most? 

I* Forces within his control which he failed to deal with? 

2. Forces outside his control which he was unable to deal 
with? 

5, The theme 

a, This story basically shows man's struggle with 

1, Himself 
2* Nature 

3, Other people 



Conclusion 

Although stories make popular reading, students experience diffi- 
culty comprehending some stories whether they respond to questions pre 
posed by the teacher or by themselves* When teachers prepose questions 
that students are to read to answer, which is a popular and somewhat 
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successful teaching technique j comprehension fcandsi to bo narrowed bedauso 
the atudcmtg focus ott passaged related to the proposed questions ■ Also, 
students try sactsfiytna the terteher's purposo in reading, not their own* 
However) when students are allowed to propose their §wn questlong and 
rend to satisfy their own purposes, they tend to ask noma quugtioud that 
are digressive and irrelevant aud attend only to question-related pasaagdeu 
Consequently, they alao Limit their comprehension* However, whan gtudonts 
are taught to generate proposed utory^apeeif le questions based on n schema 
of eontent-gdnQral questions > the questions are not only solf^posod but 
they are also ilkoly to focus tho reader's attention on passages which 
answer questions that are pertinent and relevant to those asked on a 
eontent*valld comprehension tost; undor these conditions p comprehension 
scores are likely to be the highest:. 
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